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were dealing eyes open with the fairly well-known and well-
understood behaviour of nature in the temperate regions. It is
only recently that tropical agriculture has been the object of
scientific study and organization in any part of the world, and
it is scarcely surprising therefore that over much of tropical
South America rational and organized plantation methods of
production have as yet scarcely begun. Yet the change will
have to be made if the volume of the products is to be increased
or even maintained. Nature alone will generally produce some-
thing at the outset in the tropics as in the temperate regions, but
if intelligently directed labour on man's part is wanting, if
existing resources are simply exploited, little or nothing is
eventually forthcoming. The wealth of the tropics is illusory;
it dazzles when first approached ; it soon vanishes, unless labour
and selective processes are applied from the beginning.

One of the problems that will have to be attacked before
long in the agricultural areas of South America is that of main-
taining the fertility of the soil. So long as stock-rearing was the
main method of utilizing the land, there was little danger of
impoverishing the soil; but the now widespread cultivation of
maize, particularly in Brazil and Argentina, of wheat and linseed
on the Pampa, and of coffee and cocoa in the tropical parts,
together with the growth of large consuming towns in the con-
tinent and of an extensive export trade in agricultural produce,
tends to exhaust the land in the more accessible and populous
cultivated districts faster than it can recover unaided. Tropical
soils originally covered with forest, unless subject to periodical
inundation, are particularly liable to be poor in nitrogen.

The Great Industries of the Continent and their
Future Prospects

I. MINING. From the account given of the various regions
of South America in the preceding chapters, it will be clear that
mining is still, as it has been in the past, an important industry
in a number of South American countries, especially in Bolivia,
Peru, Chile, Colombia and Brazil. In considering the future of
the industry, several points have to be borne in mind : firstly,
the distinction between exhaustible and practically inexhaustible
deposits; secondly, the question of the accessibility of the
deposits ; thirdly, to what extent competitive sources of supplies
of minerals are likely to be worked in other parts of the world ;
and the possibility of discoveries of further rich deposits in
South America.

To begin with the first of these points, there is no doubt
that some of the existing forms of mining in South America are